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Greek literature, yet Herodotus and the Attic tragedians are no less conscious 
than Homer of the Umitations of humanity, and they believe in the divine 
jealousy." From this he argues that the belief in divine jealousy has been 
expiu-gated from Homer. Again, while arguing that the Odyssey is a tradi- 
tional poem, he says that it was the audience rather than the bard that chose 
the subject and its treatment. "Indeed the bard was more dependent upon 
his hearers than they were upon him, he had no other public, no appeal 
to a different tribunal or to posterity. Therefore the poet's matter was given 
him." His audience which gave him his theme and his matter believed 
in the envy of the gods; then why did he expurgate it from tradition, a 
tradition with which the audience was already familiar and in which the 
audience believed? A sovereign genius might so overtop the mass as to 
doubt the envy of the gods and to ignore it in his poetry, but a mere purveyor 
of tradition could only echo the beliefs of his audience, and that audience 
believed in the envy of the gods, hence the Odyssey cannot be both an 
expurgated and a traditional poem. 

Mr. Thompson takes it for an axiom that the chief characters of the 
Odyssey were originally gods, and it is well known that in later ages some 
of them were honored with shrines and offerings. 

We know that Alexander of Macedon was a man who later received 
divine honors, and we know that the Roman emperors were originally men, 
and so were the saints and apostles. The fact that there are many shrines 
and temples named in honor of St. Paul does not prove that he was once a god. 

The fact that we have such convincing evidence of divine honors paid 
to historical characters warrants the assumption that a similar thing took 
place at an earlier age. 

How flat the promise of Calypso to make Odysseus divine, if the hearers 
of the poem had already regarded him as a god! 

With the knowledge of the promise of Calypso and the history of 

Alexander in mind, I think it far more likely that Odysseus was a human ruler 

with a human wife than that he was once a divine wolf howUng along the 

snows of Parnassus and she a divine duck quacking along the waters of Ame. 

John A. Scott 
Northwestern Univbbsitt 



Les prHres danseurs de Rome. Etude sur la Corporation sacerdotale 

des Saliens. By Ren£ Cibilli. Paris: Geuthner, 1913. 

Pp. xi+187. Fr. 7.50. 

The hypothesis which the author of this work undertakes to prove is 

well summarized in an introductory note by J. Toutain, and is that the Salii 

were established to guard the taUsman shields {ancilia), the symbols of Mars; 

that their estabhshment coincides with the introduction of metallurgy 

into Italy; that their dances are probably derived from the magic ones of 

Cretan metal-workers (of which a reminiscence is to be seen in the legend of 
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the Curetes) ; and that the essential act of the rite, the sound made by beating 
upon the shields, was intended to dispel evil and hostile influences. 

The discussion is introduced by a bibliography (in which one misses any 
reference to Marquardt's Romische Staatsverwaltung or Wissowa's Religion 
und Kultiis der Romer) and an account of the sources, literary, epigraphic, 
iconographic, and numismatic, the first two groups of which are given in full 
in appendices. Chap, i deals with the fall of the ancih and the institution of 
the Saiii, Cirilli beUeving that archaeological evidence shows the form of 
the shield to have originated in the realm of the Aegean civilization. The 
history of the two Roman colleges of the Salii and their membership, so far as 
we know it, is treated in a somewhat desultory and unsatisfactory manner. 
To the priestly prosopographia as here given additions might be made from 
A. Klose's Romische Priesterfasten and G. Howe's Fasti Sacerdotum P.R. 
publicorum aetatis imperatoriae. Election to the college, the number of 
priests, their officers, buildings, and slaves; their garments, head dress 
(in which Cirilli detects strong likenesses to that of the Aegean civilization), 
and armor are described in detail. Less satisfactory is the chapter on ritual, 
and the attempts to connect with the dance of the Salii some hard and ill- 
explained words in Festus and Varro are unconvincing. From this same 
defect the section on sacrifices also suffers, and distinction is not carefully 
drawn between sacrifices in general and those of the Salii in particular. The 
explanation of the scanty fragments of the Carmina SaMarium adds nothing 
new, and the few pages devoted to it contrast unfavorably with the ample 
material of Maurenbrecher, of whose work, though mentioned in the bibliog- 
raphy, little or no use appears to have been made. In trying to reconstruct 
the sacred calendar of the college, the writer at times oversteps the 
evidence, as in his discussion of the word mol'ucrum, and his suggestion 
(p. 134) that the Salii took part in the ceremony of the Argei. Finally, 
it was from Crete, according to Cirilli, that the bronze civilization came to 
Italy, perhaps conveyed thither by guilds of metal-workers who brought 
with them their ritual dances, which, though rededicated to Italic divinities, 
still retained their original magic purpose. It is the comparison of the Cretan 
with the Roman institution which has evidently had chief interest for the 
author, and it is in this theory, whether right or wrong, rather than in the 
presentation of more familiar and undisputed facts that the suggestiveness 
of his book lies. As to his main contention, however, one should perhaps 
suspend judgment until a connection between early Italian and Cretan 
(not merely Aegean) civilization has been more strikingly revealed in other 
instances also, for this is a field in which cumulative rather than isolated 
evidence is needed. 

One regrets to notice an abundance of typographical errors and incorrect 
or incomplete references, and the author's habit of making a separate para- 
graph of each sentence merits decided protest. 

Akthur Stanley Pease 

University of Illinois 



